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Muna Lee Arrives 


Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, Chairman of the National Council of the National Woman's Party, and members of 
the Council greet Muna Lee, newly appointed Director of National Activities of the Woman's Party, upon 
her advent in Washington, D. C., Saturday, September 20. 


From left to right, front row: Muna Lee and Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley; back row: Florence Bayard Hilles, 
Dora G. Ogle, Laura Berrien, Nina E. Allender, and Maud Younger. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 
{House Joint Resolution Number 55] 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senator GeraLtp P. Nyp, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FRepeRICK W. MAGRADY, 
Pennsylvania. 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N.Y. 


Equal Rights 
The Long Arm of the Lever 


HE news which has come to us from Geneva recently telling of the 
“de formation of an international group of Feminists called the Equal Rights 

International, to work for the adoption of the Equal Rights Treaty, 
reminds us vividly of another epoch in Feminist history. 

In December, 1912, when Alice Paul, the newly appointed chairman of the 
Congressional Committee of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, came to Washington to reorganize and vitalize the work for woman 
suffrage on a national scale, the political configuration in the United States 
regarding Equal Rights closely resembled the configuration that we now find 
over the whole world. 

At that time agitation for the ilbideh amendment to the National Consti- 
tution was practically non-existant. All of the energies of the suffragists were 
being directed toward securing suffrage through action by the various States. 
The Suffrage Amendment had never in the history of the country been brought 
to a vote in the National House of Representatives, and had only once, in 
1887, been voted upon in the Senate. Despite the existence of the Con- 
gressional Committee, the National American Woman Suffrage Association 
maintained no headquarters in Washington and gave practically no financial 
support to the work. BC 

In the country at large, on the other hand, the results of two generations’ 
persistent work for woman suffrage had begun to be apparent. Already six 
States of the Union—Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington and Cali- 
fornia—had enfranchised their women. With the addition of Oregon, Kansas 
and Arizona to the suffrage ranks in 1912, the movement achieved a new 
importance in the national field. 

All that was needed was the organization and direction of this new force 
toward the specific objective of establishing woman suffrage in the United 
States through Federal action. The old tedious and wasteful method of doing 
the same work over and over again in all the various States could at last be 
abandoned and the effort be placed where it would count the most, in a unified 
campaign directed toward a common good. 

It was at this point that Alice Paul came upon the scene, and 1 eight years 
later her political insight was rewarded by the enfranchisement of the women 
of the United States on a national scale. 

Now once more she enters the arena, together with like-minded women of 
other countries, but this time it is not only the United States, but the whole 
wide world that offers itself to her hand. In many countries women are 
already enfranchised citizens; their direct power may be utilized toward rais- 
ing the status of women everywhere. 

The Equal Rights Treaty stands in relation to the world-wide emancipa- 
tion of women precisely where the Federal Suffrage Amendment stood in 
relation to the emancipation of the women of the United States in the year 
1912. It represents the long arm of the lever, the arm which any practical 
worker will naturally take into her hand. 


Highway Robbery 


N ANOTHER page of this issue we reprint in full an article from the 
() Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, by Laura Lee, entitled, “Schofield 
Smiles as Women Object.” The article is well worth reading, for it 
throws into bold relief the conflicting economic philosophy of those who 
believe that married women should not have fair play in the industrial field 
and those who believe that they should. 

Mr. Schofield typifies the group which verbally holds that jobs should be 
distributed not on a basis of the efficiency of the individual, but on a basis of 
his or her “need” for the job. He then omits any rational definition of the 
term “need.” He also fails to realize that a paying job represents actual cash 
and that taking a married woman’s job away from her for no other reason 
than that somebody else needs it is tantamount to highway robbery a la Robin 
Hood. 

Mr. Young’s statement comes like rain in the drought area. His query, 
“How can one define a living wage? How can one possibly say, ‘Do you need 
the job?’ ” refreshes our spirits and makes us believe once more in the rational 
mind. 

Mr. Schofield himself enjoys an income which is far above what he pre- 
sumably visualizes as predicating a “need for a job,” yet he would not keep 


smiling very long if somebody picked his pocket every week down to this 
narrow margin. 
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Equal Rights International Organized 


tional Woman’s Party and from the 

Inter-American Commission of 
Women representing the women of the 
twenty-one republics of the Western 
Hemisphere, have taken part in a series 
of conferences in Geneva which have re- 
sulted in a new international organiza- 
tion of women formed to work for com- 
plete equality for women throughout the 
world and to be known as the Equal 
Rights International. 

The call to the organizing conference 
was issued by the Six Point Group of 
Great Britain and the opening meeting, 
held on Tuesday, September 9, was pre- 
sided over by Viscountess Rhondda, chair- 
man of the Six Point Group. The final con- 
ference was held on September 11, and the 
provisional officers of the newly-formed 
organization were announced as follows: 

Chairman, Helen A. Archdale, Great 
Britain; members of the International 
Council, Countess Maria Loschi, Italy, 
Alice Paul, United States, Viscountess 
Rhondda, Great Britain, Madam van der 
Schalk-Schuster, Holland, Jessie Street, 
Australia. 

The Equal Rights International will 
work for Equal Rights for Women 
throughout the world by endeavoring to 
obtain the allegiance of all nations to the 
Equal Rights treaty. 

This treaty, drafted by Alice Paul and 
first proposed by Doris Stevens, Jane 
Norman Smith, and other members of the 
National Woman’s Party at the last Pan- 
American Conference, has as its major 
article the simple statement that “the 
contracting States agree that upon the 
ratification of this treaty, men and women 
shall have Equal Rights throughout the 
territory subject to their respective juris- 
dictions.” 


RR tionat Woman's Part from the Na- 


In speaking of the plans of the new 
organization, Mrs. Archdale, international 
chairman, said: “The Equal Rights Inter- 
national is the outcome of a realization 
by women of many different nations that 
progress of every form is international, 
and that the position of women in one 
country is affected profoundly by their 
status in all others. Seven European 
States, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Es- 
thonia, Germany, Lithuania, Prussia and 
the Free and Hanseatic Citz of Danzig, 
have written the principle of equality be- 
tween men and women into their consti- 
tutions. , The International Conference 
recently held at The Hague for the codi- 
fication of international law, found its 
work complicated by the unequal status 
of women in different countries. .'The 
Inter-American Commission of Women 
established by the Pan-American Con- 
gress of 1928 is investigating the legal 
position of women in the American repub- 
lics. The status of women has become a 
matter of international importance de- 
manding international action.” 

The new Equal Rights International is 
an international body consisting of a 
governing council on which sit represen- 
tatives from different States, an execu- 
tive committee and affiliated national and 
international bodies. Its headquarters 
will be in Geneva during the session of 
the Assembly, and elsewhere to suit the 
convenience of the governing council. This 
September its offices are at 4 Place Neuve, 
Geneva, close to the hall of the Assembly. 

The new International is already at 
work seeking to bring the proposed Equal 
Rights Treaty before the delegates to the 
present League Assembly. The treaty 
was introduced to the delegates of the 
Assembly in 1929 by a delegation of inter- 
national feminists, and has during the 


past year been gaining allegiance from the 
public opinion of many countries. 

Among those who have given their 
assistance to the promotors of the treaty 
are M. Ferrara of Cuba, Mme. Cuirlionis 
of Lithuania who was last year the only 
woman to be a full delegate to the Assem- 
bly, Mme. Hainari of Finland, M. Esca- 
lante of Venezuela, Dr. Munch of Den- 
mark, M. Sokal of Poland, Miss Macphail 
of Canada, Dr. Benes of Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Lord Cecil of Great Britain. At a 
luncheon held at the Hotel Beau-Rivage 
on September 9, the guest of honor, Dr. 
Benes of Czecho-Slovakia, discussed their 
policy with members of the governing 
council. “You will succeed,” he said, be- 
cause the current of history is on your 
side. The only question is the date of 
your success.’ 


The delegation from the Woman’s Party 
of the United States which participated 
in the forming of the Equal Rights Inter- 
national includes: 


Alice Paul, New Jersey, member of the 
National Board of the Woman’s Party; 
Margaret Whittemore, Santa Barbara, 
California, member of the National Board 
of the Woman’s Party; Ella Riegel, Phila- 
delphia, officer of the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the Woman’s Party; and Lucy 
Branham, Baltimore, a Founder of the 
Woman’s Party. 


Mrs. Harvey Wiley, national chairman 
of the National Woman’s Party, cabled 
from Washington to the organizing con- 
ference: “Greetings to conference. Best 
wishes for success for our common cause.” 


The Inter American Commission of 
Women was represented in the organizing 
conference by Madame Marta Vegara of 
Chile, member of the Nationality Commit- 
tee of the Commission. 


French Suffrage Situation 


¢¢7 ADY Amazons, you know what re- 

mains to be done,” says Leon Bailby 
in his paper, L’Intransigeant, to the wom- 
en of France in regard to the necessity of 
learning Premier Andre Tardieu’s posi- 
tion on the suffrage question. 

“The Chamber is no longer hostile,” 
writes M. Bailby, “only the Senate, but 
one wonders whether after an attack, well 
conducted by General Tardieu, his gen- 
eral staff, and his troops, the old citadel 
of Luxembourg would not surrender. Is 
General Tardieu a Feminist or could he 
become one?” 

At present three new projects for giving 
Frenchwomen the vote are under way. 
They are: 

1. The Chamber of Deputies commit- 
tee on universal suffrage has adopted a 


resolution offered by Colonel Picot favor- 
ing granting full political rights to war 
widows. 

2. The Radical Party’s federation for 
the Department of the Seine has voted by 
a large majority in favor of the accession 
of women to political rights. 

3. M. de Monzie, deputy from the Lot 
Department, has filed a bill providing for 
the suppression of all distinctions be- 
tween the sexes with regard to civil em- 
ployment and voting rights. 

In his bill, M. de Monzie asks the Senate 
to abandon its opposition to woman suf- 
frage in which it has persisted for twelve 
years. Scoring France’s sluggishness, he 
refers to the services of Margaret Bond- 
field as Minister of Labor in England, 
laments the absence of a French delega- 


tion at The Hague to work for codification 
of international law, and points out the 
progress of Turkish women made so re- 
cently and quickly. 

In 1915 the French Chamber voted to 
confer suffrage and eligibility for office on 
Frenchwomen in conformity with a pro- 
posal made in 1909 by Ferdinand Buisson, 
now president of the Chamber, but the 
ever-hostile Senate took no action. 

However, only last March the Chamber 
refused Frenchwomen the right to be 
magistrates, despite their progress to the 
point where seven women are university 
professors, 300 are members of the bar, 
140,000 are in civil service, and 4,500,000 
are workers. 

Now again, it is up to the Senate and, 
according to M. Bailby, to Premier 
Tardieu. 
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Equal Rights 


Community Property [axed Seperately 


down by a Federal District Court 

in California holding that, under 
the new community property law in that 
State, the husband and wife may divide 
the income from community property be- 
tween themselves in reporting their in- 
come for Federal income taxation pur- 
poses. 

The United States Supreme Court held 
that under the old community property 
law in California, the husband had to 
claim and pay taxes upon the entire in- 
come of all the community property, the 
wife having no real rights in it. The 
Government is now seeking similar deci- 
sions in regard to the other community- 
property States. 

The San Francisco Chronicle of Sep- 
tember 5 reports as follows the recent 
decision in California: 

“Upset of Federal income tax procedure 
under the California community property 
law is possible under a decision handed 
down yesterday by United States District 
Judge Kerrigan, permitting husband and 
wife to divide their income for tax-paying 
purposes, and in effect affirming last 


A DECISION has been handed 


year’s legislative amendment to the com- 
munity property law. 

“The decision interests every income 
taxpayer in California, and runs to a test 
case which is one of several filed in Wash- 
ington, Arizona, Texas, and Louisiana. 
Robert K. Malcolm, president of Liberty 
Farms Company, is the plaintiff. 

“In 1929 Malcolm and his wife, Esther, 
each filed income tax returns for $1,800, 
or half of Malcolm’s $3,600 salary, on the 
ground that she had a vested interest in 
the husband’s income. The Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau rejected the filing and as- 
sessed against Malcolm $19.61 additional 
tax, compelling him to pay on the full 
$3,600. 

“This ruling was made under the Rob- 
bins case, in which the United States Su- 
preme Court intimated, but did not rule, 
that even though the wife had a ‘vested’ 
interest in her husband’s property, the 
Federal income tax law was not affected. 

“Prior to this the California Supreme 
Court had held that a wife’s interested is 
not vested, but one of ‘expectancy’ under 
the community property law as it then 
stood. To cure this the Legislature last 


year amended the law to give the wife a 
vested interest. 

“Judge Kerrigan, indirectly upheld this 
amendment, for he ruled that a wife has 
a vested interest under present law, and 
that having such interest she may file a 
separate income tax for her interest. The 
decision, which was without comment, 
overrules the Internal Revenue Bureau 


and technically orders refund of the 
$19.61. 


“But attorneys for Malcolm will ask 
the United States Circuit Court here to 
certify the case directly to the Supreme 
Court, that it may be adjudicated with 
cases from other States. These States 
have community property laws similar to 
California’s, and suits were filed earlier 
than the Malcolm suit. 


“At first a legal effort was made to per- 
mit California attorneys to appear be- 
fore the Supreme Court as ‘friends of the 
court,’ but the court rejected this pro- 
cedure, and the Malcolm action was filed 
here in July. Malcolm’s case was handled 
locally by the law firm of Wright and 
Wright and Larson.” 


N. W. P. Fights Efforts to Bar Women 


efforts being made during this period 

of unemployment to bar women from 
industry and other public and private em- 
ployment to make vacancies for men, the 
National Council of the National Wom- 
an’s Party on September 20 adopted a 
resolution authorizing a national cam- 
paign to combat efforts to give men em- 
ployment by displacing women. 

Following the action of the National 
Council, Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman 
of the National Council, made the follow- 
ing statement on the situation and on the 
plans of the Woman’s Party: 

“Unemployment cannot be relieved by 
throwing women out of work and giving 
their jobs to men. 

“A widespread attempt is in progress 
to create favorable employment condi- 
tions for men at the expense of women. 
At the recent convention of the United 
Textile Workers of America, a policy was 
adopted of placing further restrictions 
upon the employment of women as a sup- 
posed solution of the unemployment situa- 
tion. Also, the Executive Committee of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute recently 
voted to urge all mill executives to bar 
women from night work, effective not 
later than March 1, 1931. In some cities, 
as for example, Philadelphia, officials are 
threatening to put women out of positions 
desired by men regardless of the local 
civil service laws. 


cognizance of the numerous 


“The Woman’s Party intends to see 


that women workers get a square deal, 
and its various State branches will send 
deputations to the executives of those 
mills which have indicated an intention 
to cease employing women on the same 
terms as men. 

“It is ridiculous to attempt to solve the 
unemployment problem by taking work 
away from one group and giving it to 
another, for that will not decrease the 
number of unemployed. 


“The theory that women work for ‘pin 
money’ was long ago exploded. They work 
for the same reason that men work, and 
that reason is economic necessity. Studies 
made in the United States reveal that as 
between single men and single women who 
are gainfully employed, women contribute 
in larger proportions than men do to 
the support of dependent relatives.” 

Besides Mrs. Wiley, others present at 
the council meeting of the Woman’s 
Party when the resolution was adopted 
included Mrs. Isaac H. Dixon of Mary- 
land; Florence Bayard Hilles of Dela- 
ware; Burnita Shelton Matthews of Mis- 
sissippi; Doris Stevens and Ruth Litt of 
New York; Maud Younger of California; 
and Laura Berrien of Georgia. 

In addition to demanding the abolition 
of night work, Thomas F’. McMahon, inter- 
national president of the United Textile 
Workers of America, urged a shorter work 
week for “women and children” as a 


means of relieving unemployment. One 
report of Mr. McMahon’s annual report 
to the union indicated that he recom- 
mended the abolition of all night work, 
whether for men or for women, and, of 
course, the National Woman’s Party will 
not combat any industrial legislation that 
is based on the nature of the work and 
not on the sex of the worker. 


It will, however, pursue its policy of 
opposing all industrial legislation not 
affecting men and women workers on 
equal terms, and it feels the necessity of 
proceeding actively at a ‘critical time 
when widespread unemployment has stim- 
ulated efforts of men to bar women from 
as many places in industry as possible, 
through one pretext or another. 


The New York Times reported the ac- 
tion of the Cotton-Textile Institute in 
adopting a resolution calling for abolition 
of night work for women and minors. 
Officials of the Institute issued the follow- 
ing statement following adoption of the 
resolution, according to the Times: 


“The employment of women and minors 
at night was widely adopted in some sec- 
tions of the industry during the World 
War to meet emergency demand. In re- 


cent years there has been a growing senti- 


ment in opposition to the practice. 

“At the last annual meeting of the In- 
stitute, in October, 1929, the subject came 
up for consideration, and while many mill 
executives operating night shifts did not 
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appear ready at that time to make a far- 
reaching change, the desirability of doing 
so received considerable impetus from a 
conference of officers of the Institute and 
several prominent mill executives with 
government officials in Washington last 
January and more recently from a meet- 
ing of the Sotth Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association.” 

The Times continues: 

“The cotton mills of the country, both 
North and South, have been operating for 


several months under a curtailment pro- 
gram to overcome overproduction. It is 
expected that the elimination of night 
work by women and minors will aid 
greatly in this effort.” 

Members of the Institute’s Board of 
Directors present when the resolution 
was adopted on September 11 were: 
Walker D. Hines, chairman of the Board; 
George A. Sloan, president; Robert 
Armory of Boston; Harry L. Bailey of 
Fall River, Massachusetts; Charles F. 
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Broughton of New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts; Charles A. Cannon of Kannapolis, 
North Carolina; R. H. I. Goddard and 
Henry F. Lippett of Providence, Rhode 
Island; B. B. Bossett of Charlotte, North 
Carolina; George 8S. Harris of Atlanta, 
Georgia; John A. Law of Spartanburg, 
South Oarolina; T. M. Marchant of Green- 
ville, South Carolina; Garrish H. Milli- 
ken of New York; G. O. Hunter of New 
York; and Paul B. Halstead, secretary 
of the Institute. 


The Legal Status of Women 


NTEREST in the question of equality 

between men and women under the 

law is clearly indicated by the follow- 
ing statement issued by the Press Depart- 
ment of the National League of Women 
Voters: 

“Does a wife own her wages earned 
outside her home? Can a father will away 
the custody of the child? Does the mother 
share equally with the father in the 
guardianship of the child during their 
joint lives? Questions such as these are 
being asked by someone every day in 
every State, according to the National 
League of Women Voters. 

“A new pamphlet in a bright orange 
cover called ‘A Survey of the Legal Status 
of Women in the Forty-eight States’ has 
just been published by the National 
League of Women Voters which is de- 
signed to answer all such questions deal- 
ing with the ever interesting subject of 
the status of women under the law. Pre- 
pared under the direction of Dr. Sopho- 


nisba P., Breckenridge, a professor of so- 
cial economy at the University of Chicago 
and for three years chairman of the 
League’s Committee on Legal Status of 
Women, the publication is designed to 
furnish concise, clear, and ready infor- 
mation on the legal provisions that affect 
married women. The research on the 
details of the laws in the various States 
was done by Savilla Millis Simons, a 
graduate of the University of Chicago. 

“The new publication is in new and 
interesting form a reprint of a 1924 pub- 
lication for which the demand was so 
heavy that it was soon exhausted. It 
names the States in which a father can 
will away from the mother the custody 
of her own child, and gives the property 
rights which married women have in every 
State. It relates the causes of divorce 
in the States, those in which common law 
marriages are held valid, and conditions 
under which marriage licenses are issued. 
A complete picture of the legal position 


of married women in every State is given 
with a summary at the beginning. The 
answers to questions about provisions in 
each State are followed by references and 
authorities for the statement and its 228 
pages are filled with information of gen- 
eral interest.” 

The National Woman’s Party has been 
engaged since 1921 in compiling the laws, 
regulations, and court decisions of the 
various States, as well as the Federal 
Government, affecting women, and main- 
tains up to date this digest of the status 
of women under the law. 

A summary of this digest has just been 
published, both as a pamphlet and as an 
article in Equat Ruieuts, called “The 
Denial of Justice to Women,” copies of 
which may be had at the headquarters of 
the National Woman’s Party, Capitol 
Hill, Washington, D. C., for $5 a hundred. 
The pamphlet was prepared by Burnita 
Shelton Matthews, chairman of the Law- 
yers’ Council of the Woman’s Party. 


Controversy in Magazine 


have carried a controversy on the 

question of industrial equality be- 
tween men and women. The issue of July 
16 carried, under the heading, “Attention 
of Mr. Simpson,” the following letter 
from Anna M. W. Pennypacker, Pennsyl- 
vania Feminist: 

“Tn a recent criticism in your columns 
of John Macy’s book ‘About Women,’ by 
Mr. Herman Simpson, Mr. Simpson ap- 
proves Mr. Macy and says he ‘preserves 
his good common sense when he chides 
the Woman’s Party for opposing special 
laws for the protection of women work- 
ers,’ and comments: 

“ ‘He rightly points out that women are 

handicapped by the maternal function 
and by periodic illness, and that they are 
therefore economically weaker than men 
and subject to more exploitation. 
In fact this unwillingness to sacrifice the 
subtance, economic improvement, for the 
form, abstract legal quality between the 
sexes, points unmistakably to a bourgeois 
mentality.’ 

“This statement should not go unchal- 


| “neve of the New Freeman recently 


lenged, and I trust you will give space to 
a few words in reply. 

“The so-called protective laws for wom- 
en in industry, are in reality discrimina- 
tive laws, and they work for women in ex- 
actly the way that all the laws for the 
protection of woman, since men first be- 


gan to make laws for her, have always. 


worked, namely as a handicap to her 
powers and a limitation of her sphere of 
activity. She was protected from the rig- 
ors of higher education, and from the bur- 
den of owning any property; and even 
from the guardianship of her own chil- 
dren might be assigned away from her. 
Some of us can remember when it was 
seriously discussed whether going 
through college was not too great a strain 
upon a woman’s physique. Will people 
always talk as though woman is neces- 
sarily a chronic invalid? Is it not time, 
in twentieth-century America, when wom- 
en have demonstrated that they can do 
such things as swim the English Channel, 
and drive an aeroplane, flying alone 
across continents, to have done with such 
anachronisms? 


“All intelligent and humane people 
would like to see industrial workers work 
for a shorter day, and under more safe 
and sanitary conditions. These should 
obtain for men and women workers alike. 
But to make special laws for women as a 
class, limiting and hampering their free 
choice of occupation, in the intense eco- 
nomic competition which workers must 
face, is both unjust and entirely uncon- 
stitutional.” 

The following issue, that of July 23, 
carried a letter, signed merely “N. G., 
New York City,” under the heading, “The 
Majority Rules”: 

“The statement of Anna M. W. Penny- 
packer, in your issue of July 16, ‘. . . to 
make special laws for women as a class 

. is both unjust and entirely uncon- 
stitutional,’ calls to mind two sentences 
from the opinions of the Supreme Court 
in the women’s minimum wage cases. 

“Mr. Justice Sutherland, writing for a 
bare majority of the Court, said: 

““In view of the great—not to say 
revolutionary—changes which have taken 
place . . . in the contractual, political 
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and civil status of women, culminating in 
the Nineteenth Amendment, it is not un- 
reasonable to say that these differences 
[i. e., between men and women] have come 
almost, if not quite, to the vanishing 
point.’ | 


Women 


W 7 HILE musicians everywhere are 
complaining about the depression 
in their profession caused by the 

advent of sound motion pictures and the 

resultant discharge of musicians in mo- 
tion picture theaters, it appears that in 

England women musicians have been hit 

hardest by this new technological cause of 

unemployment. 

A letter signed “M. B. W.” appeared in 
the August 9 issue of Time and Tide, Lady 
Rhondda’s weekly magazine, setting forth 
the “hard case” of the woman musician. 
This letter, written from Glasgow, said: 

“T have, since 1927, been pianist in a 
theater in this town. We have an eight- 
months’ season and the rule was to re- 
engage those who proved competent from 
season to season. Judge of my shock 
when I got a note from the conductor say- 


Schofield Smiles ET the ladies 
as Women Object rave! 


Such is the atti- 

tude of Director 
sips , hofield of Public 


Safety. It makes 
10, no more impression 


on him than water 
rolling off a duck’s back. “All the wom- 
en’s clubs in the United States can pass 
resolutions or do what they please, and 
it won’t change my attitude in the least,” 
declared the director in no uncertain man- 
ner. 

Since August, when he announced that 
he intended firing various married women 
in his department to make way for unem- 
ployed men and women who needed the 
jobs, protests have been issuing from 
many lips, mostly feminine. 

Last week he announced that, true to 
his word, he had begun his “weeding out” 
process. This added more kindling to the 
flame. 

‘The wrath of a woman is no sweet mat- 
ter to contemplate, as Director Schofield 
well knows. He is obviously getting just 
a little sick of complaints. 

“Please,” he begged, looking very much 
harassed, “don’t ask me to say anything 
that will get me into any more contro- 
versies with the ladies!” 

As for answering their objections, he 
certainly will not! He sees a problem 
which he thinks he can solve in his own 
way, and that’s that. 


“Mr. Justice Holmes, dissenting, re- 
plied : 

“Tt will need more than the Nine- 
teenth Amendment to convince me that 
there are no differences between men and 
women, or that legislation cannot take 


Musicians and the 


ing, ‘Dear Mrs. ——, Sorry to tell you 
that a male pianist is desired for the 
re-opening of the theater and for good.’ 

“There is no other reasqn given. In 
fact, there was none to give. I am thor- 
oughly versed in the variety business and 
have other excellent references from an- 
other theatrical proprietor (whose halls 
are all ‘talkie’ now, however). I don’t 
drink and I don’t put in deputies—how- 
ever, in spite of all this I have to give up 
my work when ‘a male is desired.’ 

“Since the ‘talkie’ boom last year mu- 
sicians have had a particularly bad time. 
One after another the picture-houses have 
sacked players, and installed ‘talkies.’ It 
was only to be expected that we who had 
pinned our faith to the theater would be 
assailed next. 

“Where could any woman—especially 


Press Comment 


“That’s my policy and that’s the way | 


it’s going to stand, regardless,” he as- 
serted. 


“T made it perfectly clear in the begin- 
ning that I was not going to fire any 
woman who had a sick husband dependent 
on her or who had others dependent on 
the money she earns, but I am not going 
to keep any woman who just wants some 
extra money for powder or knick knacks. 


“Married women whose husbands make 
enough for them to live on cannot stay in 
this department when there are men and 
women on the streets without jobs.” 


What constitutes “enough to live on,” 
Director Schofield said he would use his 
own judgment in deciding for each indi- 
vidual case. 


Cries from all corners that he is setting 
a dangerous precedent, that he is a radi- 
cal and that he has no legal right to take 
such action, all leave him cold and un- 
moved. 


At least two Philadelphia men, well 
versed in the employment situation, while 
not exactly approving, view the director’s 
act with perfect calm and equanimity. 


Colonel George W. B. Hicks, secretary 
of the Industrial Relations Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce, would go the 
director one better. 

“In an unemployment crisis,” he said, 
“the first to go should be those who are 
not dependent on their jobs, whether they 
are men or women, married or single. 


Equal Rights 


those differences into account.’ ” 

The New Freeman has previously pub- 
lished editorials in support of complete 
equality, specifying industrial equality, be 
twee. nen and women. A woman, Suzanne 
La Follette, is editor of the magazine. 


“Talkies” 


a married one—keep her job in the face 
of male competition? I had ‘a husband 
to keep me’ (and he has incidentally to 
keep our two children also!). As a matter 
of fact the average wage here nowadays 
is only a single man’s wage, and only by 
dint of scraping and doing without 
practically everything but the bare neces- 
sities of life is it possible to live at all. 

“T always had the ambition—before the . 
‘talkies’ ruined our business—to conduct 
a big variety orchestra. I’ve been pianist- 
conductor often, but that’s a different 
thing. 

“The effect of ‘talkies’ has been to clear 
out the woman musician entirely. There 
are only a few jobs in each town left—so 
the men must have them. I wonder if any 
reader could advise a woman of my age 
(38) what to take up?” 


They should volunteer to leave just as 
men volunteer to fight in times of war. 
And if they don’t volunteer, they should 
be made to get out. 


“The first to go should be those not de- 
pendent on their jobs, and the second, 
those who are least competent. Employ- 
ers should classify their workers in that 
way and make room for those who have 
no jobs at all. 

“If a woman, married or single, has de- 
pendents, she should certainly be given a 
job in preference to a man who doesn’t 
need it. If, however, a married woman 
whose husband can support her, is em- 
ployed, her job ought to go to the man 


- who is out of one and who has a family 


dependent on him. If they don’t need the 
money, they shouldn’t have the jobs.” 


Hobart C. Young, vice-president of per- 
sonnel of the Bell Telephone Company, 
sees difficulties in trying to decide how 
much is enough. 

“How could one possibly take the eco- 
nomic conditions back of each person into 
consideration and say, ‘Do you need the 
job?’” he asked. “How can one define a 
living wage? It varies for single and 
married people, for those with families 
and without, for men and women, and 
even the wage for single men themselves 
varies. 

“In the telephone company we employ 
many women, both married and single, so 
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obviously we consider that the thing to 
do. Our yard stick is, does he or she fit 
the job, and not their economic state. 

“T don’t know how one could say 
whether in the long run discharging mar- 
ried women is a good or a bad thing for 


Minimum Wage for Workers 

MINIMUM wage standard for all 

the workers in one trade, without 
distinction of sex, has been proposed by 
England’s woman Cabinet member, Mar- 
garet Bondfield, Minister of Labor. This 
is the kind of labor legislation urged by 
Feminists, for it is based on the nature of 
the work and not on the sex of the worker. 

The new standard would apply to em- 
ployees of all British restaurants, tea and 
dining rooms, and “pubs.” It is proposed 
in a special order of the Minister of Labor 
applying the trade board acts of 1909 and 
1919 to the catering trade, according to 
information received from London by the 
United States Department of Commerce. 

The minimum will relate to a normal 
standard of hours so that working periods 
will be affected and limited by the en- 
forcement of overtime rates, according to 
the British information. 

The order proposes to set up a board 
for the catering trade, the first time since 
1921 that a new trade board has been set 
up in Great Britain. When the draft 
order is made there will be a period of two 
months for objections to be submitted. In 
the event of objections which are not met 
or withdrawn, it will be necessary for a 
public inquiry to be held before the order 
is finally made. 

The number of persons who will come 
under this proposed new trade board may 
not be readily estimated. According to a 
departmental investigation report pub- 
lished in 1926, the figure quoted for the 
non-licensed section of the trade was not 
more than 100,000, but the addition of 
licensed premises will probably more than 
double that number. The 1921 census 
gave the number of persons employed in 
the restaurant, catering, eating and coffee 
houses group as 140,300, and in the hotels, 
inns, public houses, and beerhouses group 
the total was 262,500. 

The workers employed in the catering 
trades have so far been almost entirely 
without trade-union organization. 


Research in Jungle 

HE Brazilian jungle now becomes a 

college research laboratory, at least 
for Elizabeth Steen of Iowa. Miss Steen 
received her master’s degree at Columbia 
University and then went to the Univer- 
sity of California to secure her Doctor of 
Philosophy degree, specializing in an- 
thropology. It is this study she will con- 
tinue among the descendants of the Bra- 
zilian aborigines. 


the country or city. We are too inex- 
perienced in such a situation to be able 
to say what is right or wrong.” 

It is quite possible, Mr. Young agreed, 
that women would simply neglect to tell 
when they marry if they were made to for- 


Feminist Notes 


Before she sailed, Miss Steen outlined 
her plans. “I shall first visit Rio de 
Janeiro,” she said, “and then go to Sao 
Paulo, where my outfit and a few Bra- 
zilian helpers will be obtained. From Sao 
Paulo I, shall proceed to Goyaz and 
Leopoldina. My course then lies down 
the Araguaya River to its mouth and up 
other rivers until I find the Tapirapes. 

“T wish to study these people for weeks, 
or until I can ascertain many things about 
their lives and labor—or lack of labor.” 


Equal Rights in the Scottish Church 
OMEN have been declared eligible 
for ordination and induction as min- 

isters of the United Free Church in Scot- 

land, and in the future will be on prac- 
tically the same footing as men in the 
church. 

The formal request for legislation 
known as an “overture,” which was passed 
by an overwhelming majority, only eight 
dissenting, after a long, hard fight, reads: 

“The General Assembly declares that 
any member of the church in full com- 
munion shall be eligible to hold office in 
the church.” 

The Reverend Dr. D. M. Forrester, who 
moved approval of the overture, said that 
it meant that women should have Equal 
Rights with men in the church as well as 
meaning that any elder could fill the office 
of moderator. 

Answering the opposition, he said that 
if the Apostle Paul’s practice was to be 
made a binding rule upon the church, the 
logical and inevitable sequel would be to 
go back to all congregations and take 
every woman teacher from the Sunday 


schools and from all home and foreign 


mission fields. 


Modernizing Algerian Women 


HE Algerian Mussulman woman does 
not imitate her sisters in Egypt in 
adopting modern civilization and the 
fashions of the western world, according 
to the Christian Science Monitor, and the 
French nation is doing its best to bring 
about modernization throughout Algiers. 
To this end, free entrance is available 
to all public schools for young girls, and 
local authorities have organized many 
practical schools in the main towns. In 
these special schools, the pupils learn to 
read, write, draw, embroider, and weave 
carpets. 
There are now about forty-two of these 
establishments in the country, both public 
and private, and they are attended by 
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feit good positions on taking a spouse. Or 
what is worse, young men and women who 
can afford to marry only when both are 
employed would be forced to put off mar- 


riage indefinitely and in some cases for- 
ever. 


about 2,000 girls, who begin their educa- 
tion when they are 6 or 7 years old. They 
leave school when they are 12, but con- 
tinue their embroidering and weaving at 
home, selling their products to their 
former mistresses. Some are even em- 
ployed as workwomen in carpet factories, 
though most of them seem to be eager to 
“play” the lady and veil their faces and 
remain indoors unless accompanied by 
their parents. 

The Algerian Government is increasing 
the number of practical schools as they 
have so far proved an excellent way of 
keeping in close touch with the Mussul- 
man women, and may some day produce 
silk-stockinged, high-heeled, and_ short- 
dressed young shorthand writers, nurses, 
telegraphers, or teachers, such as are 


found in Egypt among the middle and 
higher class native girls. 


Woman Diplomat Promoted 


HE Department of State announces 

the promotion of Nelle B. Stogsdall of 
South Bend, Indiana, now American yvice- 
consul at Bierut, Syria, from the rank 
of Foreign Service Officer, Unclassified, at 
$2,500 a year, to Foreign Service Officer. 
Unclassified, at $2,750 a year. 


Architects Recognized 


O women architects, J. Fletcher ana 

B, J. Phillipson, have been elected As- 

sociates of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 


Position of Older Women : 
HE National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women announces 
that it will this year conduct a special 
survey of the position of women over 40 
years of age in business and the pro- 
fessions. 

Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, well-known in- 
dustrial engineer and national chairman 
of research for the Federation, will direct 
the study. Dr. Gilbreth states that ma- 
ture women, faced by the necessity for 
self-support, are finding it increasingly 
difficult to secure employment in the busi- 
ness world and that experienced women 
are being discharged from _ positions 
so that younger women may fill them. 
Such conditions affect all women in busi- 
ness, since even the younger women will 
find the number of their working years 
shortened if this policy continues, she 
said. 

After the survey, a definite program for 
increasing opportunities for older women 
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in business will be instituted by the 
Federation. 

The Federation during the coming year 
will concentrate on enrollment of the out- 
standing women of each State; stabiliza- 
tion of the membership of organized 
groups; organization of clubs in all cities 
of 50,000 population and over; and organi- 
zation of committees located near fed- 
erated clubs. 


Primitive Equal Rights 
EMINISM and the freedom of women 
is not confined to civilization, accord- 
ing to a report of the League of Nations 
Mandates Commission. 

Research and exploration have revealed 
that native African women in Tanganyika 
enjoy the greatest liberty, some even rul- 
ing as “chief” in villages and tribes. D. J. 
Jardine, Secretary-General of Administra- 
tion for Tanganyika, says that their status 
in native law before native courts com- 
pares very favorably with that of men. 

The administration is concentrating 
upon the education of women, and various 
missions are establishing boarding schools 
for girls in Tanganyika. 


Her Hunger Just as Sharp 

N ITS department of excerpts from lec- 

ters written to the editor, the New 
York Times published the following, 
signed by Maud Glasgow of New York, 
in its issue of Setpember 7: 

“Restrictions thrown around workers 
of one sex while those of the other are 
unrestricted are a serious handicap. In 
the desire of the male trade unionists to 
get everything possible for themselves, 
they forget that woman’s hunger is just 
as sharp as their own and that she, too, 
is supporting others.” 


Effect of Noise Upon Workers 

HE New York Bureau of Women in 

Industry has made a study of the 
effect of noise on workers, regardless of 
sex. If this bureau more often studied 
the effects of various aspects of industry 
on workers rather than merely upon 
women workers, women in industry in 
New York would be less often faced with 
legislative discriminations against them. 

The Industrial Bulletin, published by 
the New York Industrial Commissioner, 
says in its August issue: 

“Dr. Florence Hulton Frankel of the 
Bureau of Women in Industry, has re- 
cently completed a study of the effect of 
noise on the physical hearing of workers 
in noisy industries. The study, among 
the first of its kind, was conducted in nine 
manufacturing establishments in New 
York City, where noticeably noisy condi- 
tions prevail. A group of workers in each 
establishment was chosen, and tests were 
made with the Bell audiometer, an ap- 
paratus which measures noise in units of 
sensation loss of hearing. 

“Dr. Frankel states that the study was 


made independently of the campaign for 
the general reduction of noise in the city. 
Its object is to determine ‘what noise pro- 
ducing machines may do to the hearing of 


‘persons operating them daily.’ ” 


A “Woman's Job” 
NE woman was added to Sing Sing 
prison’s exclusive male population of 
2,300 on July 1. However, she is an em- 
ployee, not a prisoner, and her job is to 
see that women visitors do not smuggle in 
any weapons or break other rules. Part 
of her task will be the Solomon-like deci- 
sion between real wives who may be ad- 
mitted as visitors and women posing as 
wives, who should be kept out. 


Inventor 
HE patent of “Sylvia” ambulance 
stretcher, invented by Sister Elizabeth 
Kenny, has been bought by the British 
War Office for Great Britain, India, Cey- 
lon, Egypt, and the Crown colonies. 

Sister Kenny also came to America for 
an interview with the War Department 
and with Judge Barton Payne, chairman 
of the American Red Cross, and discussed 
her invention with the War Office in 
Paris. 

In Australia, the “Sylvia” stretcher has 
been rather universally adopted and ac- 
cording to The Dawn, wherever they are 
used they are proving both satisfactory 
and valuable. 


Women Writing Law History 
HE program for the year’s work of 
the Selden Society, an organization 
formed forty-three years ago to encourage 
the study of English legal history, seems 
to be a woman-run affair. 

The book for the year, “Year Books of 
Edward IV,” is to be edited by an Ameri- 
can law student, Mrs. Wilson. The other 
two books which the society is considering 
are “Cases Before the Justices Assembled 
in the Exchequer Chamber,” by Miss 
Hemmand, and a volume by M. Dominica 
Legge, LL.B. 

Until lately only one woman, Mary 
Bateson, had undertaken this kind of 
work. She edited two volumes on “Bor- 
ough Customs.” 

T. Cyprian Williams, who presided at 
the meeting of the Selden Society, stated 
that “women barristers might very well 
turn to writing on legal history.” 
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_ Equal Rights 


News from the Field 


Dr. Wold Occupies Bench 


HEN United States District Judge 

John P. Nields held his first natural- 
ization proceedings in Federal District 
Court at Wilmington, Delaware, on Sep- 
tember 15, he called to the bench with him 
Dr. Emma Wold, technical advisor on na- 
tionality to the United States delegation 
to The Hague Conference on the Codifica- 
tion of International Law. Dr. Wold is 
also legislative secretary of the National 
Woman’s Party. 

She returned in the evening for the cere- 
monies incident to the presentation of 
naturalization certificates to those who 
qualified for them. 

Dr. Wold was in Wilmington as a guest 
of Florence Bayard Hilles of the National 
Council of the National Woman’s Party, 
making a study of proceedings as con- 
ducted in the district court there. Six 
women were among those naturalized that 
day. 


Two Million Dollar Fund 


Treasurer's Report 
EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A., Auditor 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to July 
15, 1930, $1,856,706.17. 
Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, July 15, 1930, to September 15, 
1930: 


Mrs. John Winters Brannan, N, Y.................. 340.00 
15.00 
Miss Lavina Dock, Pa ..... 10.00 
Miss Emily Farnum, a 10.00 
Miss Naomi Fitzpatrick, 1.00 
Mrs. Maurice Guignet, 1.00 
Mrs. Lucia Hanna Hadley, 1.00 
Miss Helen Hyland, Mich. (subscription to 
Mrs. Elizabeth T. Kent, Calif. (for Equal 
Mrs. Lillian Linebarger, D. C. (subscription 
Miss Esther B. McLaughlin, N. Y................... 2.00 
Miss Naomi M. Morgan, 3.00 
Miss Alice Paul, N. J. (for Equal Rights 
50.00 
Miss Martha D. Starosta, 1.00 
Miss Elsie G. Wedler, 5.00 
Miss Eleanor C. White, 1.00 


New York Branch, Headquarters share of 
dues (all in excess of 25 cents kept by 
New ‘Jersey Branch, Headquarters share of 
dues for following members (all in ex- 
cess of 25 cents kept by Branch): 


Miss Charlotte Y. Carpenter........................ .25 
Miss Constance Carpenter............................. .25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
Miss Sophie E, Von Seyfried......................... .25 
.25 


Montana Branch, share of 
dues for following members (all in ex- 
cess of 25 cents kept by Branch): 


.25 
2.25 
.25 
0 
Refund for telephone calls......................ccccccc0e 00 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters...................... 190,25 


Total receipts, July 15 to September 15....$1,013.64 


Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to Sep- 
3 
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